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The Critical Attitude of the French 

Mind 

Heniy Haxo^ 

Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of North Dakota 

The temptation to generalize about everything is universally 
human. It is a convenient time and thought saver. Yet it has its 
drawbacks. This is especially true when indulging in generalizations 
about national characteristics. Their applications frequently fall 
short of the truth and lead to deceptions, because generalizations or 
interpretations at times are made with an object of creating a momen- 
tary sensation and of exhibiting only the writer's literary smartness 
and psychological cleverness. Epithets once connected with the name 
of a foreign nation and once set deep in public opinion have little 
chance for appeal and reconsideration; they do not, however, take 
into account inconsistencies and contradictions inherent in human 
nature at all times and in all countries. Thus we are often at a loss 
to explain certain discrepancies when we come in contact with the 
individuals in question. The Spaniard, we hear, is proud, the English- 
man, romantic, and the Frenchman, skeptical; yet each one of them 
respectively may also be democratic, practical, and enthusiastic. True, 
as a matter of fact, if search be made in a prejudist and captious 
spirit, there is usually found abundant cause for coining such epithets 
in any particular nation at large. But people assume too much and 
invite prejudice and disappointment, if they judge a nation exclusively 
by hasty generalizations made by superficial and sensational writers. 
In order to be able to interpret a foreign nation to others with any 
sense of justice, requisites are needed which the casual and ordinary 
tourist altogether lacks, as for instance: an intimacy with the lan- 
guage, a protracted stay, and a sympathetic and intelligent under- 
standing of the foreign viewpoint of traditions. 

One of those free and handy generalizations which is made with 
so much msfstency as to assume an air of probability conveys the 
meaning that France fs a nation of skeptics. Without attempting at 
all to refute or justify tfte existence of such a characteristic, I shall 
endeavor within the scope of this short essay to interpret its presence, 
its raison d' etre and to note its manifestations and contradictions in a 
few of the Frenchman's social activities. Contrary to the thought 
that this generalization may convey, France holds no monopoly over 
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skepticism, tn fact, France's long life history filled with her ever- 
renewed and strenuous activities of all kinds seems at first sight to 
be at variance with this characteristic. It seriously conflicts with the 
particular qualities popularly ascribed to French civilization: sym- 
pathy, sociability, clearness.* The name of France also calls to mind 
other high cjualitiies: patriotism, chivatry, r 
tional tfaditioAs and ideals. 'The Crusades i 
two of the most inspiring and niost power 
hlais witnefet, originated upon FrehcB soil ; il 
of rfi^ir dms aAd consequences ietnzndti or 
<Srs aii ihdfisptitabte aihbi^nlt of inspiration 
ftttidfc MVe a BfefoiStSigric, a V'ofeirc, a 
Ifirartde, lhe*y dso ha\^c a Cafviii, a f ascat, a ] 
Hiey din afsb pbiht out a J6dri of Arc, t6c 
feiiiiniifVe dkir^icitf in the history' of Franct. 
artists and SiaVdilts, whose sincere dlevbtion t 
source of inspiration and uptift for many 
^chieveliients th^t doubt had liot entered irit 
It must also b^ considered that under ordii 
stant attitude of doubt on ttic part of mei 
disaster and demoralization upon most of 
endeavors; it would imperil the welfare o 
energies, and spell its doom. Here again, 
and as students of French civilization and 
above results are not appreciably noticeable 
in the history of France. The French at h 

herd of human mortals ; they are : "natural believers . . . ", and "love 
whatever affirms, connects, preserves, and dislike what scatters or 
pulls down".* It is common knowledge that France many a time 
has recovered almost spontaneously from apparently hopeless national 
disaster thru her boundless energy and faitfc in human progress, tt 
appears, in truth, as if a skeptical attitude has exerted upon the <fes- 
tiny of France no perceptible nefarious influence resulting into barren- 
ness and improductivity of thought and work. 

Yet, tiaken all in all and inconsistent as it may seem, there un- 
deniably exists among sonle people and authors of the French nation 
at lafge an itresistible desire to judge things in their ordinary course 
of life only by the facts, or — to put it more concretely— to believe 
only what they perceive tliru their five senses. ItTiie French have this 
trait described by Emerson: "Every fact is relate^ OA QW side to sen- 

»Gu«c*, HMoiT of Europe a;dafaHi^», Vol. l^J^uw^Jk, . 

■Emerson, R«pr0««ntathre Men, Thb Smptic, p. 162-163, The Jefferson Press. 
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sation, and on the other to morals. The game of thought is, on the 
appearance of one of these two sides, to find the other : given the upper, 
to find the under side. Nothing so thin but has these two faces, and 
when the observer has seen the obverse, he turns it over to see the 
reverse. Life is a pitching of this penny, — ^heads or tails".* This 
critical, positive, and matter-of-fact attitude which may easily and 
erroneously be interpreted as indicating indifference gives rise to the 
popularly accepted idea that the French nation is skeptical. The 
French, lovers and enjoyers of ideas as they are and always have been^ 
do not let ideas hold sway over their everyday actions. Accustomed 
by long practise to their intellectual passion, ideas do not affect them 
deeply one way or another. They are immune from the consequences 
and features of such a disposition which would be harmful to the 
critically unprepared and uninitiated mind. Nor do the results of this 
disposition prey or dwell upon their minds. They have become, so to 
speak, inoculated with the demoralizing effect of undirected read- 
ings and diinkings. They are intellectually sober and temperate. 
Their critical attitude does not prevent them from performing their 
daily tasks and duties with care and enthusiasm. It may even be said 
without exaggeration that this inveterate and almost inherent utili- 
tarian and highly practical disposition to test things by the light of ex- 
perience seems rather to advance than hamper their national develop- 
ment; at least it seems that they are none the worse for it. Verily: 
"To suffer will never prevent a real Frenchman from laughing. And 
whether he laugh or shed tears — first of all he has got to see!"* The 
traditions and experiences of the French nation, the inheritor of an 
old, rich, and self-contained civilization have not been in vain. What- 
ever they are, they figure largely in shaping the modern Frenchman's 
outlook on life. Thus this critical attitude is not of recent date nor 
sudden growth, but can be traced back thru centuries of French his- 
tory. As Renan exclaimed : "Our ancestors have made us what we 
are".* 

This critical attitude results partly from his early training and 
education. From the beginning the child is told to look at life in the 
face and not to be afraid of it. When very young he is ushered into 
die realm of realities. His mind, therefore, matures rather early. 
Nursery rhymes, lead soldiers, and Perrault's fairy tales do not monop- 
olize his thoughts for a very long time. It is significant that one of 
the very first text-books given him is LaFontaine's delightful versi- 

•Emerson, Ripimntotiif Men, TIm Slnptk, p. 143 

^Romain RoUand, LOiill, Preface, Boni and Liveright't edition. 

•Ernest Renan, Qi/Mt-c« qn'ima iwtkni7, Pagaa dboialM, p. 173, Colin's edition. 
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fied fables which consist of a sparkling dramatic dialogue with a prac- 
tical moral tacked on to it.' These fables are an invaluable breviary 
of common sense, reason, and restraint. It would be hard to meet an 
educated Frenchman who has not memorized at least a dozen of them< 
in his childhood. When learning them by heart, he unconsciously 
imbibes the plain philosophy of the "look-out", altho he may be more 
interested in the bright dialog. From The Raven and the Fox he 
learns to beware of flatterers; from The Wolf and the Lamb he finds 
out that at times might is right; from countless other well-told stories 
he is warned against wild dreams and ambitions, and to confine his 
expectations within the domain of possibilities. In very vivid tableaux 
the lessons of experience are then presented to him, and he discovers^ 
for good and evil that: "All is not always well with the world", and 
that, as one author of his nation said : "We are not spending our lives: 
with the wise men of ancient and modern times, with a Cicero* a 
Descartes, or a Newton, but we have to deal at times with people 
moved by interest, prejudices, and passions, who have learned little 
and have thought less".' And again he realizes the ever-true meaning ' 
that: "Every man who comes into the world brings with him the same 
instincts which his ancestors brought with them, the same needs, the 
same appetites, the same pas^ons. Let humanity live and learn what 
it will, it will not be modified fundamentally. Education and environ- 
ment will, indeed, act upon it, but without renewing it in a decisive 
and final manner".* Very soon in his life he unconsciously applies^ 
die Cartesian principle : "Not to accept anything as true until clearly 
and evidently proved to be so". 

While a student at the Lycee, like a true boy that wants re- 
creation and fun, he enjoys the works of Jules Verne, Alexandre 
Dumas, and the American, Fenimore Cooper ; yet even more does he 
delight in the writings of his moralists and his essayists such as Mon- 
taigne, Pascal, LaRochefoucauld, LaBruyere, and Vauvenargues and 
also of his supreme playwrights, Racine and Moliere. These pro- 
found observers of human character sternly and impartially record 
the frailties and miseries inherent in our life. This literature is, in- 
deed, the joy of mature, open, and critical minds. Moliere*s char- 
acters are a little nearer to his commonplace experiences than those of 
Shakespeare. It is not unlikely that he will encounter the lifelike re- 
productions of Moliere's characters; whether it be the get-rich-quict 

*In Prance't La Livra dm mon ami, young Pierre Noziire is made to complain o£ 
teaming laUet. Cf. Chapters: La Grappa da Falain and La lUvflatkni da la po^sia. 
^Voltaire, Oauvraa, Vol. XVm, p. 547, Moland's edition. 
•Edmond Scherer, MOaBgaa dfUatoira raUgiauaa. 
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^fcttd unrefined shopkeeper, the affected lady, the hypocrite, and the 
f jdtir in all trades. An assiduous and intelligent commerce with the 
-thoughts of these writers sut)plies him with a better social and hximan 
knowledge, and it teaches htm tdott utbanity, caution, and forbearance 
in his future relatioiis with his ffeUow-men. This is accomplisht per- 
chance at the tess of a few of his yiouthful illusions. Comparfed wfA 
an Amencan boy of the same age, Ihe French boy zpypeat^ over- 
•ediicaVed. 

A^ Ite ^tirs Up' atfrfcfet the MJrenuot« realities 6f thie stfug^e for 
\Ht iti tm ottxcttmitA cbtirttry, the i^ting Prendiman is itttprest tirit!i 
the ittt that his p^et)ariiti(yA!s i6t an hdftitigt exil^etlte ttit^t ht tmit 
"Btttix ehergetic kfitf siitcerfc eflbits 6n hx^ p:ltt. He o^^ $mifes at 
Bfusset s ^rifastrC reiftia^ ^ttid. f^assstis Gtii ' yrhat itti^fdftie tinflg ,is 
matt I Not fi^ti fo Be iCMe tb juiitp 6irt (A tbcr ^tii(fW trtdidut bl«ak- 
ing life le^. To 6c ofelijged ttef pfay on a vfblfrt fot t«f ft2Ct% befoit 
1)ecoMing a pi^k^sable mtKticianf To ledrnf tb be a pditittf, tb be a 
gfbonftl To ream hcAi^r t6 flKlle an bmefctP** Hc^ put^ littfe feitii Jn 
ihe" shbtt-cut methods totrard the tfta^teiy bf the ^tts and sciettee. Oh 
the contrary he ext>cct^ hfe feet tb bleed stt timfesf on the^ rbngh and 
rocky path tx) knowledge. Foreign scholars attending French uni- 
versities have beiett impreirt by the earnestriess ^nd interest shbwn by 
the French students for their trotk * Frendi frivolity is a myth or a 
fiction in educational institutions as well as in industrial workshops. 
The Frenchman's matter-of-fact education may create in him a lack 
of credulity and responsiveness^— qualities so often found among our 
American boys and girls — , but it may also work for his own advan- 
tage later in life. He sees no greatness where thcte is novelty, or 
most likely a fad. His mind cleared from social and educational bug- 
bears, he likes to do his owti thinking independenttly. He dispassionh 
ately realizes the ever-true meaning of the Latin saying: "Ari loffga 
▼ita brevis". He acquires a deep sense of the transfeney of life. 
Anatole France in his delightful semi-autobiography, Le Livre dt nwn 
ami, expresses this feeling well: "When still very young I expert 
enced a deep sense of the transitory nature of things mA of the notfc^ 

•Alfred de MtiMet, ComMNs et ProvwrbM, Fantealft; 

^•Barrett WendeU, the late Harvard ProfeMor, who came in close contact with 
l^rench colleges and home life observed: **I can hardly belteve any people anywherie to 
#eem more deeply, more impresaivelyy more ttartlingly seriou* than they amr teem bol|i 
\xL formal intercourse and still more wheki you besrih to know them.** T%* Prance m 
"Today, p. 156. Of all the books written by Americans on France shortly before the war, 
Barrett Wendell's book is by far the most thoughtful and most sympathetic study on 
FreAoh manners and oustoAis. A. Gtlifrard, Franch GMUMftia» ktf «M Mlailii»tli Can» 
aturjr, ahowiAff the Ffeneh vitfvvipattilk ta a maat aaCeettdiit tunwy.^ Foreign i«rrtl#«a it 
human interpreUtions and impressions on France witt^ da weU to ooniuH either a«e of 
those books; by doing so they wSl bie pfeveiited Utita iAdulging in oterlfosty and 
•erroneous comments. 
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U^gni^ of all. I iouni out that hun^an beiogs are only cbangii]^ 
imager in the universal illusion, and I have been indined since then 
to sadness^ to gentility, ar^d to pity"." The Frenchman expects, in 
true Horatian fashion, to make the most of his life while upQn this^ 
earth. His poets prompt an?^ous warnings to him : 

Aimom 4<tfH:» nidpciOQS done! 4c Tiieuce fugitive, 

H9XW9rncm% J<HUS80I\s1 
L'hp.mw o'^ point 4^ port, le te^ps o'a ppint dc riye^; 

H cpule, et nous passonsj** 

TiWt be b$$M^ ^ »iym» M h€ji^t»^9tJ^ m iip^ci^^ sort at 

ln4\^trio^^ l9bQxiftt^i tme^ mi. ^Imit¥ ^ be; j^ tt^ .^ipi^u^ce^ m 
km h^^UTrewder^KSoroc ojf Ais Qualities Jq oxdpr jp a^ijie.somc erf 
the stricter pi^ecq^t? pf stoicism. Fipding that life, and AtS; bufd^W 
and responsibilities cannot be sbirkt, be apc^ept^ ^t ^thput r^rej 
oftlifMJmes the beaytifuji but bqpel^e^ Hp^ pf puc of his .p;ipst .bi^loy^^? 
PP«te: 

Qmif^ plcurer^ piricr, est ^alepi^t larfie 

Fais energiquement ta Icmgi^e^ et lourde tache 

Dans la voie ou le sort a voulu t'appeler^ 

I^uis, apres, comme moi, souffre et meurs sans parler." 

^Qipr mwy ot ^pse ^ipu^eans fpU<^i9»i^ tlp^ ^sn and %t9^ "wj^t^r 
ilBig QSii^ a few ye^9 asiol 



'nuia ihi^ wly m9t^eiioi49ct training reacts ^ppn b>iS(pbsetq^€^ 
nM^Qf^ >iQ ;fP€iety. He is^ «^spicious ain^ ii^red^lpv^ pjF leaxf^i^ 
ao^^hii^ Wih^tjher it be the sciences <a arte a^d o| acquiring, anyt;his^ 
iSffbetber it be healtih or education in sin aii|is^Uigly ^prt time and 
wi^ut serious ef fprts on ^i$ p^rt. He has found that tbe tin^ oi 
il^gic aud wonders is well nigh ovcr^ aad like Renan he feels that: 
".Science ha^ destroyed the dreams oi the past only in or^er to put 
in their place a much superior reality"." He believes in thp mediod^ 
which have been tested and accepted by the light of modern science 
and learning. /By way of concrete exanaples, a comparison of adver- 
tising matter m French and Ameriqan .periodicals is instructive; it 
TXi^ serve as an indication of his lack of responsiveness and credulity, 
aod jp^ also bring in evidence the .difficulties that confront French 
newspapermen. If you look at the periodicals of each of the two 
i)ations you will notice the voluminous hulk oi advertising matter ii^ 



^^Aniitole France, !«• tjnrm de mon.aini, p. 160. 
"Alfred de Viffny, Lts J)iMtin<M, Ia Mort.d|i Ipup. 
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the American as compared to the remarkably small space given to 
advertisements in the French. Ulllustration, the best illustrated 
weekly magazine in France, has on the average eighteen pages of ad- 
vertising matter, which number pales into insignificance before that 
of the great American weeklies. This difference does not mean nec- 
essarily excessive conservatism and lack of progress on the part of the 
French press. It runs parallel in the brevity, precision, and concise- 
tiess of the local and foreign news matter publisht in most French 
newspapers, conservative, moderate, or radical. The fact remains 
that many objects advertised extensively in this country have no ready 
call nor market in France. American manufacturers of breakfast 
foods or canned products cannot expect great responsiveness from a 
man who is satisfied the year around with a bowl of cafe an lait and 
two rolls for breakfast, nor can they expect results from a reader 
whose cook or wife knows how to prepare the most appetizing and 
•delicious gravies at short notice and at very moderate prices. What 
chance have manufacturers of agricultural implements of selling big 
threshing machines to French farmers who have plots of ground, at 
most, the size of a city block? On the other hand, the Frenchman 
is not apt to read dailies, weeklies, or monthlies, from beginning to 
«nd, from cover to cover, including all the society news and all the 
advertisements. He is still deficient in the great art of advertising 
his domestic transactions and his own personal advantages thru his 
local literary agencies. The day he has acquired this priceless gift 
he will revolutionize his periodicals. At this time he is still a firm 
teliever in the privacy of the home. The attempt to pattern the 
French magazines upon the American system of advertising will fail 
as long as the French character and outlook on life suffer no change. 
His lack of ready responsiveness to wildcat advertisements and 
short-cut methods is explainable by the fact that he has learned a 
simple truth from practical experience. Whether a mechanic, an 
author, an artist, or a professional man, he must know the technic 
of his trade, calling, or profession to such an extent as to derive joy 
and success from his workmanship and productions, and he must 
grasp his work in its details before producing or performing for the 
public This can be achieved only by long and patient apprentice- 
^ip. It requires the equivalent of training in the matters of the 
intellect that a sportsman or athlete needs to become proficient in 
his chosen sport. This tendency explains the high qualities of crafts- 
manship of French literature, and of French painting and sculpture 
as exhibited by the works of Millet, Corot, Meissonnier, Puvis de 
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Chavannes, Rude, Carpeaux, and Rodin." It seem^ n^er fitting to 
reproduce Renan's words as the apok^jr of the French artist: "To 
live is not to glide over aa agreeable surface ; it is not to play with 
the world in order to find your pleasure ; to live is to perform many 
beautiful Aings, it is to be the road companion of the stars, it is to 
hopSy to know, to love, to admire, to do kind things. He who ha 
worshipt most with his mind, heart* and actions has lived most''.' 

In French literature there are found the qualities that are most 
cherished by the critical and analytical mind : neatness, clearness, pre- 
cision, and condensation." The Frenchman distrusts everything that 
is not presented clearly and distinctly in such a way that educated / 
readers may follow it intelligently. He wants the author to thresh v^ 
out the subject matter thoroly in his own mind before setting out to 
write. He wants, in fact, a play, a novel, a poem, a scientific treatise, 
every literary piece of work to be well proportioned." Owing to its 
great simplicity and precision,— qualities which were acquired by the 
untiring and combined vigilance of the French Academy, the Salons, 
and France's numerous critics and grammarians — the French lan- 
guage is and has been a remarkable vehicle to convey thought. It has 
become a very successful disseminator of ideas." On account of these 
virtues French writers have been called the crystallizers of European 
thought, the collectors, absorbers, interpreters, and transmitters of 
European culture and ideas, and the possessors of that "precious gift 
of teaching without preaching." French critics have always preferred 
the French writers of the 17th and 18th centuries to those of other 
centuries because they evince critical qualities to the highest degree. 
In this connection it is interesting to note here that France's most 
eminent writers who exemplify in their works a critical, rationalistic* 
and skeptical attitude to a high degree such as Jean de Meung, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Moliere, Bayle, Voltaire, Renan, and Anatole 
France are considered by their countrymen as best representing some, 

"Barrett Wendell's comment on French artists is surely worth quoting here: "The 
sturdily maintained academic standards of France in all matters of fine art compel them 
to a degree of technical excellence which nothing but hard, prolonged, whole-hearted 

work can attain Keen critical scrutiny combines with incessant competition, on all 

•ides, to keep them assiduously at their tasks." The France of To-day, p. 156. 

^"Ernest Renan, L'Avenir de la science. Pages choisiee, p. 240-241. 

^'Qualities in which the French writers surpass those of all other nations," accord- 
ing to Lord Macaulay, Essasrs, Mirabeau. 

^*Take any one of the following works and you will understand: Descartes'Disoourse , 
on Method, Pascal's Provincial Letters or Tlioughts, Moliere or Racine's plays, Bossuet's 
sermons, LaFontaine's fables, Rousseau's Social Contract, Laplace's System of the Uni- 
verse, Maupassant's short stories, etc. 

^"The often -quoted statement of Guizot finds its place again here: "There is not a 
single great idea, not a single great principle of civilization, which in order to become 
universally spread has not passed thru France." Guizot, Hist<Mry of European Civilixa- 
tion, VoL I, Lecture I. 
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of the most prominent characteristics of their race. It is worth while 
to know what these characteristics are arid where found most con- 
spicuously. Most of the above-mentioned writers hailed irom a 
bourgeois environnient or middle class >yhere qominon sense stands 
out as the chfef characteristic. Along with this commpn spa&t ate 
^ound pdier paramount virtues, qualities, or defects: love of trj^di- 
tiolft, order, metjhod^ reaspn^ thrift, indu^try^ pe^e, and fwuly ; .di^ 
trust of ims^ins^tion, novel^ties, new ideas* uncommon ide^s, and 
^tiaticisbi; distrust of everything, so to say, that is beyond die in- 
tdlectiid reach of the general or averse jpian. T^ie middle class 
Mveai css^htiat^y within the reailmof the ^practical ; its convictions must 
lH^1)orn 6ut1)y facts, 6b«ervatiqn, and experiende. Undoubtedly there 
sire poii!its of d3hta(;jt aiad similarity .betweep the middle class and 
sfemfe <)f ^''JJuite*!^ most' cnainent literary representatives. It would be 
Vo6 niiu^ to cfli^^,' however, that each and dl of these characteristi<^ 
ate redded in them. Yet niost of them are to he found in a lesser 
of *higfeer de^ce if npt in their works at least ip their business trans- 
actfofits or f^Ity affairs. A man like Voltaire, for Instance, may 
hay:^ little use for metaphysical systems, but in his W9i;ks there b 
linbt^ qrder and System jjian one is led to believe; furthermore, he was 
0ne of the shrewdest) keenest, ai^d most methodical businessmen that 
lived in his time. Montaigne in the capacity of mayor of Bordeaux 
acte^ in civil matters judiciously and knowingly to the satisfaction 
^d approval of all concerned. ]M[olic;re stands proof for his ability 
as a stage manager. 

Writers are very often apt to exaggerate the characteristics of 
dieir own social extraction. A French historian correctly states 
th|rt: '**The French people have always been very secular and very 
free in thought; ip France people began very soon to speak on any and 
A\ subjecte without reserve and without prohibition.'** Writers already 
endowed racially and temperamentally with freedom in thought, with 
broad and frank common sense, and with a passionate love for ideas 
may naturally indulge in super-critical, paradoxical, and sophistical 
st^tiQQ^nts the fallacy or truth of which is eventually demonstrated 
by tjje light qf reality gnd ^experience. Their sk^ptidsm is a boI4 
expression df their excessive common sense. In the face of conflict- 
iqg^<^pnditio|is qf . life .their ctvQrtts^7^d,cof9mon$ei;ise chafes and grows 
impatient; it degenerates ajt time? into opi^n and blunt ipci^vUty. 
Ttusir influence is not 2» bantrful as one is led to think. |(eaders 
already skeptically inclined do not take their words for gospel truth 

*iClL V. tancloit, lU Ittetericia Ml* of Franc*, p. 41. 
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and attend to their life's work with as much sternness and punctual- 
ity as before. Anatole France, Fi*ince*s mo^'t importent Kvmg iiuthor, 
illustrates this attitude well. I^e is ah Miil^ md ^eiptic who does 
things. At k time wHeft critidi were "quite cohcernted oVcrr his in- 
fluence upon the intellectual yduth of FraWde, he left his ^udy Toom 
ih a serious political crisis, jiut ih jebpaVdy his litetatf reptttstidn, 
^d proved hiriiself to be an k(r4cnt fighter ftir the tights of the 
individual. He not only fcmemberifd, hut *pm itm \>ticticA xmp 
Terence's Words : "Hortib suit, ct hilriialii ftihil a Hie diciftiiii ptit6*'. 
A friend of the !Parisia!h wbrHngiden 2^ lie Was, Ke *ga^ for years 
Ttfepfiing irA kiiitilaflne lectures fii ffepTilou^ ciSitcrs tt Parii ^fefie 
Tie spbte Words of liope Mi g^d i?Bftr; 'aHd >lSo 6f 'hfe ffiffli \n ia 
progreissing iahd bcttefiiig humk^liity. IPhe intellectual Scrbbat 'h td- 
iensely Human, and tfie sanctify of Tmlefierid'ent thought ifiid Jtid*^- 
mcnt must remaiii untfefited ^s IBne as^ms Hekrt is fflrbbbii^ ^with 
life. Rabelais, liilbhtafgne, fiaylc, Yoftaire, arid IR^criah ASy evince 
a skeptical turn of mind in ^hie of their WdVks, but they hold up to 
us an example of a niost active aiid itidbt energetic life extolling the 
healthy passion for good hard wbrk%hich finds its reward in its per- 
formance and accomplishment. Eveh tho Montaigne when faced by*^^ "7 
the serious problems of life refrains from drawing conclusions, he gives \ 

us in his Essays advices of toleration, moderation, forbearance, and \ 

sociability. We bwe to this skeptic the most endearing lines ever ; 

penned by a man on friendship. The name of Rabelais remiilds us 
too much of Pantagruel and not enough of his services as a physician. 
Bayle's life, on account of its simplicity, modesty, and eonitjlete de- 
vbtion and surrender to the cause of truth dhd leartiihg, ought to be 
the object of our admiration and emulation in the present state of biir 
educational ideals. Eriiest Renan finds human progress slow and edii- 
cation helpless, yet he pins his faith for die salvation of the human 
race upon the continuous and incess^ht development of sdedce antl 
learning. With Voltaire we have a ckar iil^tailice 6f the embodi- 
ment of human contradictions. True, oh account Of his cytiicism 
some of his works could jiist as wdl be supprfest; his reputatfon 
would but gain by it. With his irkil body in the hands ^of doctors 
thbst of his remarkably long life, the great scoffer With his' indomi- 
feble spiKt fedvc the world a tat-e inst^nte of human activity and 
iSnefgy. It will be an dVirlditJftg credit to his glorytfctit* he left 
hts lib?aiy and lent die l>bW^r ^d the ftjffturtice of his feari^'ftffd 
dreaded pen for the cause of the wronged attd'offprest 'lit a thAc 
when to defy the king's authority meant the Bastille or worse. 
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After all, French skeptics are not consistently skeptical. They 
do not preserve impassibly and coldly a self-complacent attitude of 
irony and doubt. On the contrary they have often turned out to 
be most indefatigable workers and scholars and enthusiastic cham- 
{Hons of himian rights in their day. They are human beings full of 
contradictions. Deep down in their hearts there is plenty of sym- 
pathetic and himianitarian feeling for all physical and mental woes. 
One of them warns us that: "Irony and pity are both of good 
counsel; the first with her smiles makes life agreeable; the other 
sanctifies it to us with her tears".^ Tried by the realities of life 
and with their eyes open tq men's imperfections and infirmities, they 
candidly urge their fellow-men to bear and tolerate each other for 
their common good; altho their appeal lacks the divine essence of 
the sublime teachings of the peerless master who dwelled by the Sea 
of Galilee, it is none the less idealistic and inspiring. 

How does his critical attitude react upon his saving proclivity 
of which we hear a great deal, now in a tone of envy and praise, 
now in a tone of utmost contempt? As may be expected it results 
in overcaution. Under the tyrannical supervision of his family, 
which restrains almost every gust of his own initiative, he learns the 
value of money and is trained to be thrifty, cautious, and methodical. 
The realities of life confronting him come soon to strengthen these 
qualities. Family money matters are openly discust in the presence 
of the family members and are handled most cautiously, in fact, 
overcautiously. Now, whether a laborer, a farmer, or a shopkeeper, 
his wages, earnings, or profits are painfully slow. His ultimate am- 
bition consists in preserving his family from want, in giving his 
^ildren a solid education, and, lastly, in saving enough money to 
become eventually a "rentier*, that is, to retire from business or 
factory and to live on his income. The ambition of becoming a 
ret^tier almost amounts to an all-absorbing passion with him. It 
mei^^ much to him; it means that he can enjoy life at last more 
leisikely. He lacks the resourcefulness and initiative found among 
Americans. He dreads most to be in need and in financial difficul- 
ties or to lose his position ; he is well acquainted with the keen and 
savage competition caused by the great scarcity of positions and the 
large number of candidates. Thus government positions appeal to 
him; they are reliable and yield a pension for his old days, altho 
they do not pay much. 

''Aiiatole France, Hm Gardm of Epfeama, p. 106, A. AUinson't translation. 
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Under such circumstances he relentlessly saves penny by penny^ 
cutting off non-essentials in order to put aside a certain amount of 
money. He takes good care of his hard-earned savings and does 
not venture to invest them in enterprises that are not absolutely 
reliable as far as he knows. He risks little or nothing. In accord ^' 
with his inborn distrust of novelty in financial transactions, he pref- 
erably invests his savings in enterprises which a government spon- 
sors. Government bonds do. not 3rield much, but they are safe, he 
thinks. Yet by following this reasonably safe course he has made 
glaring mistakes which have affected considerably his doubting pro- 
pensity. In the 18th century Law's wildcat schemes carried away 
the coolest heads and brought the whole nation to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. The still memorable Panama Canal bond scandal caused by 
notorious bankers and politicians left many families hopelessly des- 
titute. Even to-day French investors on Russian bonds are experi- 
encing bitter disappointments over the repudiation of foreign debts 
by the present Russian government. Thus the failure of govern- 
ments, national or foreign, to fulfil dieir obligations intensifies his 
attitude of distrust and caution. 

This apparently overcautious thrift strikes Americans as mean 
and niggardly, but the Frenchman does not accumulate money for 
the mere sake of accumulating money — there are few instances of 
fabulous fortunes in France. This characteristic has its compen- 
sations. This national disposition for economy and caution has 
many a time saved France from national disaster. On the other 
hand, no one can charge her with being niggardly with her own 
red blood — ^the most precious thing in life. Lastly, everything con- 
sidered, it is best for the artistic and intellectual Frenchman to 
live in a modest and frugal competency and to dream his dreams 
or strive after perfection than to commercialize his talents and seek 
satisfaction in a wealth or comfort that would sterilize his genius* 
The more time he has for meditation and creation, the more assured 
he will be of producing lasting and sterling works. Herein lies the 
secret of his unquestioned workmanship. 

Well-to-do American tourists often wonder in their trip thru 
France why a people otherwise so refined, critical, and so adaptable 
to novel conditions can get along in quarters where the comforts and 
labor-saving appliances found in many American homes are largely 
lacking. With a great deal of truth they readily and naturally 
ascribe these conditions to the Frenchman's excessive conservatism^ 
and thrift. Facts are facts. No one can gainsay that from the 
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standpoint of comfort and hygiene the average American home is 
preferable to the French home. But it is a cottiparatively easfy task 
for the yodng, fehterprising America wtth her ever-increteing 'popu- 
liation and wealth to lay out the plans forr modern cities* streets, 
liouses, and accommodations without wt^I^ng and razing the old to 
the ground. The freie extended ground is hers for the taking. France 
ibr economical reasons, with ^n almoi^ stationary population and 
^yer-ri^hg taxes, dannot ie^ily afford to make an holocau^ of her 
pld stone houSies. The t^atring doWti o? knti4uated buildings for "Vst 
4^(5 of beauty anil modern reiquirenleiits is ihaiiitaihed In'tatge Pmidi 
icities, c^iicddlly Paris, but Widcntlir it k very iiiotlerate rkte. 'New 
%bM^ tiow ntiei^t the demainds of til^ mpk iPastiUious. On thie oilier 
h'ahii, old houses have their seritimentil frifends; artists, hJiforSns, 
Wers of curios, landmarks, and raire sij^tits think they yield j6:tr kml 
pleasure to the eye ind add to the charih and c^uaintness 6i a town. 
)^esides, the Frenchman dbes not l^y as much stress upon living 
accommodatiohs and conveniences as does the Amerixiran, who liri ifife 
fe^ect is over-spoiled. He does nbt ihiss what he does iribt faiow. 
tJp-to-date appliances and electric woi-k-saving devices used more or 
less in this country would not find an easy market in France. Ifirst 
of all, in order to insure success to such improvements Frendi houses 
would have to be more extensively supplied witii electric current. 
Next, people must be told ^y they ought to change their habits: 
wash their laundry at home, bake their bread at home, eat toaist in- 
:Stead of rolls — De gustibus atque moribus non disputandum est. It 
must also be taken into consideration that the servant problem for- 
tunately is not as acute in France as it is in this d^nocratic country 
of America where to be a servant or a waiter means a social dis- 
grace and lowering. The lack or want of help at home, on the farm, 
in the office, or workshop necessarily forces upon American ingenuity 
and resourcefulness the contriving and manufacturing ^i all kinds 
of labor-saving devices. 

Is the Frenchman sincerely hospitable* sociable, arid sympathetic, 
endowed as he is with his cautious and critical attitude? This ques- 
tion strikes at an important Quality of the French, and foreigners are 
at liberty to answer it according to the extent of their individual 
experience while in France. Observations made by tourists in ^ the 
last years may be misleading and may not give a f«ir ^presentation of 
French hospitality. In the throes of a gireat^nttional crisis and^ tmder 
the stress of a struggle ior its iHTeserva^on, todety wtis in a itate ^{ 
^imcertaititF. and the nieetits of life mee^ssarily suffered a^^bmentanry 
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neglect and setback. From general impressions some tourists conclude 
that he is not hospitable. As an evidence they point out the fact th^t 
he is obdurate and reluctant to open his doors to any stranger, ''Tom> 
Dick, or Harry'', forei^ or native, who wants to intrude into the 
sanctity oi his family life ; they also indicate that he lives in the sam^ 
bouse for years and years without ever making further acquaintance 
with his feUow-neighbors on the same floor than by exchangiiig with 
them a cas^a^ greeting upon meeting them on the stairs. Tl^is is a 
perfectly true observatipn, but it does not necessarily prove that he 
lacks the above q^udities. Travellers fail to recall fo mind tt^a^ tfiis 
i^ fay no mean$ a French failing, but a universally weU-cstablis^f 
failing. Diatni$t of strangers and lack of a t>etter neigl)t>orly feeling 
ar«i after all, generally f9und all over the world. Ip this c9Mntry of 
ourf, for instance, wher^ in many respects oi^r wealth and cpmfoit 
help us potentially in es^t^ding mireserved hospif^^ty ^Wt^o^t ii)- 
curring great material injury, fq^eigner^ ^d> at first, the san^e u% 
conwous and chilling aloofness on the part of its inhabit^t^) ^^i r 
long %knt mu9t elapse before th^y feel tbemi^elves to ^ ^al^;;^ 
genuine m<»nbers of t^ci commoqwealtl) ; in thf meantime th^ in- 
variably sefk the company qf thei^r own cpuntH^^ ip order to sf^t^^ 
ti^ir just craving for socialMlity* 

Fot obvious reasons the Frenchman may at first impression ap- 
peal to be Wantiilg in (|ualities already ascribed to him long ago. A 
short explanation will clear up this point. As a rule he is jealous, 
almost fb the verge of tyranny, of kee^ng his little family circle 
away from all possible outside worldly iniuence. For the sake 0f 
his folt^ he hesitates a long time about taking anyone into his home, 
and appears rather cold at first approach. But once welcomed into 
it, he treats him as a member of his household with all the regard's^ 
dike to true friendship. The process is either spontaneous or despair^ 
ingly slow, usually the latter. Thus foreigners desirous of acquiring 
at short notice a correct estimate of Frendi hospitality in his own 
home have to face unsurmountable obstacles; they perforce desist in 
their endeavor and turn their attention exclusively to perfuncjt^ry 
socials and entertainments or business and professional relations which 
are clearly unsatisfactory means of contact to measure French hospital- 
ity at its sterling standard. Otherwise, as a matter of fact and iff 
spite of his mudi-vaunted politeness, the Frenchman in all walks of 
life is less easy of access than the average American. French polite- 
ness is not a sign of hospitality and m]ust be taken at its bare face 
value. In due justice it is in no way a means to deceive or conceal. 
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It is a question of esthetics with him ; his politeness does not reveal 
his inner soul or heart. The Frenchman thinks nothing of it except 
that he thinks that it is more graceful and esthetic to be polite and 
curteous in the long run than to be unnecessarily uncouth and gruff. 

The more you know him the more you find that the Frenchman 
is simply using a discriminating attitude in his hospitality— discrim- 
inating in so far as he likes to make inquiries about you and believes 
firmly in looking up your record and recommendations and perusing 
the lines of certificates and papers. To Americans this looks small- 
minded. Taken all in all, however, the Frenchman is genuinely 
hospitable and sympathetic to all those he can unreservedly trust Cor- 
<Hal, convivial, and tactful, he entertains with a true sense of propriety, 
careful not to monopolize the attention to himself alone; his guest 
is unconsciously made to feel at ease at once and to exhibit his per- 
sonal parts at their best. It may be contended that the Frenchman 
of to-day, thru his conservatism and love for tradition, has preserved 
to a great extent social qualities found profusely among his ancestors. 
It behooves us here to recall a commonplace in the history of French 
literature. French writers and critics have repeatedly emphasized 
the social quality of French letters as being the outcome of the clash- 
ing of intellects and wits brought together in a gentle, urbane, and 
easy commerce and contact. Most instrumental in creating this social 
quality was the existence of the Salons where women held a soveren 
5way and exerted a beneficial restraining influence upon manners and 
customs. The Salons, an essentially French institution of social and 
literary groups, will always stand as one of the most prominent social- 
izing forces which have pervaded and helped in moulding both French 
literature and French thought From personal knowledge it may be 
said that these social qualities are not altogether lost in contemporary 
French society. French society is fully conscious of LaRochefoucauld's 
cynical maxim: ''The most disinterested friendship is only an inter- 
course in which our vanity always purposes gaining something", but 
it lives as if it ignores the contents. 

Now let us see how the Frenchman exercises his critical attitude 
in military glory. France stands as a military nation, it is true, but 
she became such by the force of circumstances. It was impossible 
for her to be otherwise than warlike if she were to exist Owing 
to her geographical position all the great barbaric invasions cul- 
minated upon her territory, and she had to fight. Thruout her whole 
history, in victory or in defeat, she has experienced all the woes and 
atrocities of war and has realized the futility of military adventure or 
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conquest. Whether the Frenchman went to Palestine as a crusader, 
or to Italy as an armor-plated knight, or followed Louis XIV in 
laces and frills, or died in tatters and rags for the Corsican conqueror, 
he has always felt that the gains did not repay the losses. Very early 
in youth he learns the price of glory from reading the history of his 
country. He discovers that his most beloved national heroes have 
met tragic deaths: Saint Louis dying of fever in Africa, Henry IV 
murdered by a fanatic, Joan of Arc burned at the stake as a relapsed 
heretic, Turenne killed by a stray bullet, Napoleon dying a slow 
death upon a lonely rock at Saint Helena, Ney, the brave of braves, 
shot as a traitor. Taught by the past Jacques Bonhomme, the farmer, 
and Monsieur Perrichon, the shopkeeper* are lovers of peace, and, after 
all that Has been said and done to show the contrary, they look upon 
military glory as a myth. 

Yet when once in the game of war the Frenchman plays the 
game well ; it could even be said with elegance. In so doing he may 
seem to contradict what has been said about his dislike for warfare. 
He is inconsistent as it seems. In all kinds of deeds or gestures, war- 
like or otherwise, no matter how humble or great, he loves the 
"panache", that is, he likes to lend a kind of halo, a touch of elegance 
to his actions. Words illustrating this craving for the "panache" 
have entered historical records and are on the lips of every French 
youth." 

Again the Frenchman's critical attitude comes into play in mat- 
ters pertaining to his government. When he meditates over his ex- 
perience with political systems, he may almost doubt of his ability to 
find out his political salvation; nevertheless it is with renewed hope 
that he pursues his task. Like the citizens of other nations he 
progresses at times gropingly. He looks up to traditions and customs; 
he departs, indeed, from them with a heavy and trembling heart, for 
fear changes may lead him astray. He experiences what Anatole 
France has formulated for himself. "Far from feeling glad when I 
sec some time-honored fallacy exploded I think of the new one that 
will come and take its place and I ask myself the anxious question, — 
will it not perhaps be more inconvenient and dangerous than the 
other? On full and sufficient consideration, the old prejudices are 
less baneful than the new; time, by long usage» has given them a 



»*A lew quotations will suffice: "Francis I*s words at Pa via, "Tout est perdu, fori 
rhonneur"; "Apr^s vous, Messieurs les Anglais", uttered at Fontenoy; Napoleon's 
words at the foot of the Pyramids, "Soldats, du haut de ces Pyramides quarante 
si^cles vous contemplent" ; Cambronne's words at Waterloo, "La garde meurt et ne se 
rend pas"; and the most recent coined by the poilus, "On les aura" and "On ne passe 
pas". 
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polish and made them almost harmle^*'.^ He bears in mind ^ords 
of the past that tell him a long story: ''Louis XfV's dogmatic and 
tyrannical :'L'etat, c*est moi*; or Louis XV's cynical and egotistical: 
'Apr^ moi, le deluge'; or Mme. RoUand's desperate and hope}e$s 
words uttered at the foot of th^ scaffold: *0 liberty! how many 
crimes are committed in thy name I' " 

He bears no special grudge against the kings of the Old Regime 
in spite of thar wastefulness, extravagance, and selfishness. His 
kings, indeed, fed him on gloiV» not alvv^ys sterling, and ai$o on a 
"potile au pot'', not every Siiiiday, contrary to the old saying, but 
rfey ^6wered down upon him dso untold miseries— die results of 
fheir follies. He inherited, too, JFrom the Old R^me iTaiieyrandts 
literary gem which reflects the soul of del^time diplomacy: 'Xa 
parofe a }xt dohhSe a lliomme pour d%uiser sa pensfe." 

Under the iptplefant leadership of men who had stored up their 
overheated ihinds witfe half -digested doctrines robbed fronl Rousseau 
ai^l tfie Encyclopedists, ^e Frenchman marched ^ on the wildest 
^turn^ia ot bloi^d apd destruction that ever befell a nation. In 
iiie space of two decades He overthrew a monarchy, took on demo- 
c^atic ideals b^yohd his comprehension and adjustment, went thru 
die reign of the guillotide, flung himself for protection iiito the arms 
of a tyrant, and finally found himself at the end of a vainglorious 
journey under iiie control of an effete and helpless member of the 
fipur^i;^ faipily. It was a complete disillusionment the results of 
whidi still weigh heavily upon contemporary French society. He 
retracted his stieps unflinchingly. He had to do over agsuii what he 
had tried to do too hastily. Several times he drest up an oM- 
fa^ioned body in a democratic garb, but it wore out very fast. The 
Republic is his faist experiment, and it bids fair to be the best govern- 
ipent that France has had. France's Centralized form of government 
is i^ot an unmixt blessing. In the hands of a president, who usually 
is an elderly experienced statcsriten, deprived of power and personal 
ambition, it turns out to be a protection and a safeguard for the 
nation at large. This arrangement suits the Frenchman's cautious 
attitude very well. While a president is holding office, cabinets may 
come and go, each one, indeed, appearing with a different and diversi- 
fied personnel. Yet the policy of one is not radically different from 
t;he ^thcr. It is questioil of skilful combinations that brings about 
their membership. But: "ftus ca change, plus c'est la meme chose^'. 



**Aiiatole Franee, Hm Gardm of Epktmw, p. 73. 
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according to Parisian wisdom, and the French daily is partly justi- 
fied in asking: "We have a new ministry, shall we have a new gov- 
ernment?" There is ground for the critical and ironical attitude o| 
the Frenchman when he thinks of the variety of stands and opinions 
assumed at various times by some of his leading statesmen. Con- 
sider, for instance, the present French president's political career: 
a former socialist who dropt hjs radical ideas on t|ie climb to the 
higliest political position in his country. The political pilgrimage of 
C^emenceau or Aristide Bria^^ is no less enli|;htening an^ instructive. 

The ^er-conflicting emotiofia^ an4 rational forces are now asain 
at work in France; they both aim at political, socia|, and economical! 
perfection: the former diru the sfiort-cut method of eliminating t^e 
present system of bourgeois government by violence, an4 the latter 
by rejying upon the fact that social progress mus| ^eep pace with the. 
intellectual 4?velopment of the race. Wit^ her nerves ^tteredi 
under ^e grains of tfip l?^t superhuman ordea| an^ bitter 4isi}]usioii- 
gient ^}^2Lf fc^lpwed, France may wel| hesitate )>etween t^e two forces^ 
but she will soon find her way out of the perplexing difficulties an^ 
abide b;^ her traditional and anc^tral qualities: common sense* dis- 
crimination, moderation, and faith in the realifies of life. ^ Tnc popu- 
lation at large frets at imperialistic dreams and military adventures. 
A substantial number of French voters also abhor to put into prac- 
tise socialistic theories which conditions of to-day, common sense, 
and experience condemn and reject; they dread above all popular 
savage outbursts like the Terror and the Commune. As Leboh ex- 
press^ It : **Action' is always harmful, when, m complete drsregarj 
of realities, it aspire to change violently the course oJE things. You 
cannot experiment with a living soaety as you do with instruments 
of a laboratory; bur political overthrows exemplify what social errors 
may cost'*.** There is a middle course which France will preferably 
pursue. 

A study of the development of the Frenchman 's critical ^ttit^dc 
in the question of religion is intensely interesting because pf "itr" 
significance and bearing upon French thought and life. This critical 
attitude has as tirpps figgi ilted in ratjonahsm and ske pticism^. Before 
approaching this subject the ill-founded prejudice of charging the 
whole French nation with irreligion and indifference must be dismist 
once and for all ; it evinces a lack of understanding of the French 
character. The truth of the matter is that the bulk of the population 
in the home of the Gothic cathedrals is at core still Catholic ands 

^Gustave Lebon, La Revolution francaiao, p. 320-321. 
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religious. A trip thru France, especially in the country, made with 
an unbiased mind will fully testify to this fact. The elimination of 
religious observances from the schools, hospitals, and army barracks 
has not caused any considerable weakening of religious fervor among 
die people. The religious atmosphere is too deep-rooted and sincere 
in the home and family to be cast aside so easily. These political 
innovations affecting religion have not reacted upon the traditional 
teachings of their church, and the flower of simple faith still grows 
in its entire purity in the minds and hearts of many humble souls 
there. In the houses of the high and low religious traditions run 
deep. In support of this contention the vacillating policy of the 
French government since the separation of church and state in 1905 
up to the present time can be pointed out. This fluctuating policy 
was especially noticeable during the world war when human emotions 
were stirred up to the very highest and were most strenuously ap- 
pealed to. France's recent resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican after a lapse of many years is significant The question 
of religion has not as yet ceased to be of utmost and potent importance 
in shaping French foreign and national policy. 

In order to interpret the growth of the French skeptical attitude 
one must take into account, besides the generally accepted influence 
of die Renaissance upon European thought, several factors which 
contributed directly in producing it: A rationalistic tendency whidi 
has strongly pervaded French thought and life almost as far back as 
the middle ages; the fortifjdng of this tendency caused by an excep- 
tional experience with religious wars and by a free discussion and 
interpretation of religious problems; a peculiarly strong distrust of 
new sects with a mysterious or political trend of thought. The ra- 
tionalistic tendency grew very early in France out of a slow but 
gradual reaction against universal credulity, odious superstitions 
merciless persecutions, and the lowering of the moral standard on 
the part of the clergy. In proportion as the spirit of free inquiry be- 
came more militant and aggressive, more severe and cruel repressions 
were resorted to by die state and the church. To question establisht 
powers and customs meant imprisonment or death for the offender. 
The advance of humanity, therefore, was slow and pursued at times 
an indirect path, but it was sure. Writings advocating a step for- 
ward for humanity like some of Bayle and Voltaire appeared anon- 
ymously. This rationalistic tendency, feeble at first, became an 
all-influential factor at the eve of the Revolution. 

Medieval literary productions such as the Fabliaux, the wide- 
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^read Reynard the Fom stories, Jean de Meung's famous Roman de 
la Rose, and Mathieu's Lamentations — ^all of them essentially bour- 
geois in tenor and spirit — evince the desire of judging ecclesiastical 
matters critically. Friars, priests, and bishops are often the object of 
pitiless satire and violent attacks on account of their greed, hypocrisy, 
and idleness; they are flayed relentlessly because of their apparent 
opposition to nature and reason. 

Religious are they not, nor good 
Yet have the shameless hardihood. 
Whenever they preach, to boldly say 
That wearing holy habits they 
Must needs the holy." 

A significant passage found in Aucassin and Nicolette, that most de- 
lightful love story of the 13th century, reflects in its naiveness a 
longing for a new order of things.* From the sixteenth century on 
up to the Revolution, the trend of rationalistic thought found ex- 
pression in the works of a great variety of very capable writers and 
philosophers. Three men — Montaigne, Descartes, Bayle — on account 
of their unquestioned influence exerted upon their contemporaries and 
future generations seem to have excelled over all others. To quote 
Lecky: "In no country had that movement been so powerfuL not 
only on account of the great ability with which it was conducted, 
but also from the curious fact that its first three leaders represented 
three entirely different casts of mind, and acted in consequence upon 
three different sections of society. The skepticism of Montaigne was 
that of a man of the world ; the skepticism of Descartes was that of 
a philosopher; the skepticism of Bayle was that of a scholar"." 
Bayle, "un maitre des esprits", as Brunetiere calls him,** was die 
master critic par excellence: "It was his delight to bring together the 
arguments of many discordant teachers, to dissect and analyze them 
with the most exquisite skill, and then to develop them till they 
mutually destroyed one another"." With this method he then ex- 
amined and interpreted coldly and dispassionately scriptural texts 



>n^ Roman de la Rom, n. 115^11544, Bflbliotli^que Elx^virtemie. 

*Iii Paradise what have I to do? I care not to enter, but only to have Nicolette, my 
very sweet friend, whom I love so dearly well. For into Paradise go none but such peo- 
ple as I will tell you of. There go those aged priests and those old cripples and the 
maimed who all day long and all night cough before the alters; those who go in with 

old mantles and old tattered habits But in Hell will I go. For to Hell go the fair 

clerks and the fair knights who are slain in the tourney and the great wars. With them 
will I go. And there go the fair and courteous ladies who have friends two or three, 

with their wedded lords With these will I go, so only that I have Nicolette, my 

very sweet friend by my side." 

»W. E. H. Lecky, History of RationaBsm in Europe, Vol H, p. 63. 

MF. Brunetiere, Etudes critiques sur Fhistoire de la Lit. franc Vol. V. p. 182. 

»W. E. H. Lecky, opus dt.. Vol. H, p. 6465. 
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»id Ustoric^ facts suppof ting his arguments by nmrshalling an array 
of facta drawn from history, philosofrihy, idiilology, and Protestant 
and Roman theologies. The supposed sacred character and long- 
establisht standing of the texts or facts were no proof against his 
merciless and searching criticism. Qn the other hand, the popular- 
ization of the sciences found a most effective and efficient workman 
in Fontenelle, Comeille's long-lived and versatile nephew ; it brought 
about a decided change in men's outlook upon the world and their 
position in it. Fontenel}cf imparted in his easy an4 fluent style facts 
which at the time must have looked bewildering; his books told about 
the whole universe. The earth vifm relinqttisbt amcrngst the number- 
less planets; men's horizon was widened, and, as if moved by mia^ic^ 
^e immeasureable space l)ecame peopled witb countless worlds. Wtiat 
Wfis yes^er(^ay an exclusive proper^ o| t|ie savants became all at once 
a meire public staple. Tfiis rationalistic tendency easily found wel- 
opine acceptance in a sode^ which was by temperament and habit 
e^ntially critical,. analytical^ and rational. Ko wonder that Father 
Marsenne counted oyer ^f^y thousand atheists in JParis alone as early 
2^ m 1623. A Fascal, a fiossue^, a Bourdaloue» and a LaBruyere 
CQuld but stem temporarily {ne ever-rising tide 

This new sta^e of things caused a temporary intellectual intoxi- 
ca|ipi) ^4 V^Pl^^^^^9^ whic^ yielded sorrowfuj results during ^e 
p^rio^ jmown as the Regency. Human passions and appetites hel4 in 
(^edk or supprest during the last gloomy years of Louis ^JV finally 
burst out, and the barriers of decency were trampled down with 3 
complete disregard for personal dignity, '^lere was oiffered to the 
liifprl^ ^ tiUsplay of unbridle^ licentiousness and brazen incredulity 
hardly surpast in jiistory. Cardinal de Bernis testifies to this condi- 
tion: "The spirit of incredulity and licentiousness spread in society. . . 
It was no longer fashionable to believe in the Scriptures".** The 
philosophers of the 18th century equipt with highly critical and scien- 
tific methods found a fruitful soil for the germination of their ideas 
which came to full bloom with the event of the Revolution. 

Aside from diis rationalistic opposition lb the old order of things, 
otl^er causes have produced this skeptical attituae : a distrust of relig- 
ious nbvejty and thfe object lessoii taught by experience with the 
v^aVs bf religiott. Whoever a new religious sect arose whidh might 
dfetttpt the religious harmony of France, assume too considerable 
political power, or advance mystical ideas not in accordance with rea- 
son an4 common sense, this sect was at first lookt upon with dis- 

**Cardiiial de Bemit, MAnoim ct LsttrM, i>. 41. 
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favor and eventually reprcst most ruthlessly. Albigenses, Vaudois, 
Calvinists, Jansenists, Quietists, and Jesuits, «aoh had to silver in 
turn from this apparently intdlerant attitude. The cnidd test todk 
place in ifae 16th century When Calvinists and Catholics foujght for 
supremacy and uniformity of Wie^f in the kingdom df France. BoA 
sides battled widi oibstinacy and hatred e^diibiting the same intdlerance 
and violence. Atrocities perpetrated during that period will remain 
ind^iibly upon human coiisciience; tKe ^^assacre of $t Bs^rthbt^mew 
stands out with its orgy of brotherly bloods^^ed as, a limama^k ^qr 
future generations in France ip ponder over. Possibly no om^ cqunr 
try ^c^ su{fere:cl so much as did France irbo^ reiigious wai^ 'Ji^ 
!(^r(;^chmp lea^ei his l^n.slow]j. T^e spint ^ the j^epajsia^ 
with its boundless love ioo: nature caa4 tes^n ^od w^ its lQf|i|ifi^ 
fotr Ijlfe einandpation of the human nmi UfX i|s iiijpni^. 'J^ . 
critical Frenchman thpi steqied in ];iumaiifp yri^w hto^t fiK^ oto 
face wit^ the old .and. new cjcecds hesitated- Ncithfr jpnc pqsiil^ly 
satisfied him jcowlcteiy. About the new on^, Jw liked the sftfpq? 
individualistic trjend of thou^t, but h^e dreaded its gloQip apd its 
rigidity of morab; he ielt also as if the extinctipn of humap jo^ 
were impending and as if , with their pew creed, the Protestants we^ 
the perturbers of national ujoity. About the old oqe he was con- 
scious of its needed reforms, but it had been die patron of arts apd 
literature, the purveyor of comfort and joys in the dark days, ap4 
an associate in die performing of his medieval dramas and in the 
building of his churches, the preserver of the treasures of antiquity 
and ancestral customs, the paternal assistant possibly more 30 in 
France than in any other country. When it came to making a choice 
he found that his traditional faith stood nearer to his heart, b^au^ 
it encroached less upon his social liberty. He felt that he. could work 
out his intellectual and moral salvation better so than with an un- 
flexible doctrine. M. Bergeret, Anatole France's unforgeUible ch^- 
acter, voices pretty well what may have been experienced vaguely 
by many: "I discover in the Catholic religion, it is true> wljat I shall 
call intellectual and moral .difficulties. I even discover cruelties in it. 
But these cruelties are old, poiisht by the ages, rolled like blua.ted 

stones. They liave becooBe almost harmless |Jpon this j\;4?o- 

Christian religion have passed so many c^ituries pf hummi ps^s^iq^, 
terrestrial hatre4s and loves, so mai^y q[viUzations,:.barbarian]Or re- 
fined, austere or voluptuous, unmerciful or^ tolerant* huipble or piK)tud, 
agricultural, pastoral, bellicose, commercial, industrial, oligarchiqd 
aristocratic, democratic, that everything now ^ kvdled down. Re- 
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ligions have scarcdy any effect on manners and customs and they are 
what manners and customs make them".** The Frenchman preferred 
the old faith. Calvinism surrendered, but the Protestant spirit lived 
on; in fact, it grew so powerful that the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes followed, and the notorious Dragonnades were resorted to. 
If the CalviQist faith lay prostrate in France, the Roman Catholic 
church, on the other hand, had not remained unscathed from the 
conflict of religious ideas. Doubt began to enter where simple faith 
had dwelled. If the free and open discussion of religion brought to 
light the strong points of the new and old faiths, it also brought to 
light their weak ones. French conscience was aroused and shaken 
to its very depths by the sight of this warfare for a variety of 
opinions: ''The multiplicity of beliefs which creates their tolerance 
also finally creates their weakness".** The harm was done. Religious 
warfare and discussion of religious problems strenghtened his suspicion 
and distrust ; he was taught to make mental reservations and to stand 
aloof, for fear bloodshed, intolerance, and fanaticism would result 
again. He was made to realize thru severe experience that: "In- 
tolerance is of all periods. There is no religion but has had its 
fanatics. We are all prone to unreasoning admiration".** 

Certain French Catholics often preserve a critical attitude and, 
with the exception of matters pertaining to their religious faith, they 
may judge things by the light of experience and reason whether they 
be artistic or scientific^ literary or educational, political or economicaL 
On the other hand, it is no wonder that certain Frenchmen follow- 
ing their own natural bent should almost unconsciously assume a 
critical attitude in religious matters. This critical attitude to reli- 
gious matters varies according to the temperament of the individual ; 
it may even at times degenerate into plain and simple indifference 
and incredulity. The underlying reasons for this critical tendency 
arc twofold; first, a desire for tolerance and the free expression of 
religious beliefs without external interference or hindrance; second, 
a fear and a distrust of coercion and violence which would ultimately 
engender hatred and fanaticism to the injury and detriment of society 
and human welfare at large. Certain Frenchmen feel these reasons 
very keenly. This explains the position of a Montaigne and a Rabelais. 
Born Catholics, they remained Catholics, because the Catholic faith 
was the faith of the nation. In his fashion Montaigne exclaimed: 
"We are Christians for the same reason that we are Perigourdins 

*>Aiiatole France, L* Maaneqiiin d'osiar. 
*K>u8tave Letx>n, La R^volutioB fran^l— , p. 37. 
**A]iatole France, Hm Gardm of Epktmw, p. 96. 
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or Germans".** Both of them kept aloof from the two contending 
religious parties and tried to safeguard and protect their intellectual 
liberty even at the risk of appearing lukewarm and indifferent. 
Montaigne indirectly says what he means: "Torture and racking 
are dangerous inventions, and seem rather to be trials of patience than 
essays of truth"." Voltaire, his great follower in the field of tolerance, 
voices this fear of fanaticism: "Blood will be shed as long as men have 
the atrocious folly of thinking that we must detest those who do not 
believe what we believe. Whoever sa)^: You have not my faith, 
hence I must hate you, will soon say: hence I must murder you".** 
Again the same author in a spirit of independence and individualism 
objects most vehemently to be forced to think like the masses, "his 
tailor, or his washerwoman"." 

Such a tendency naturally leads to unexpected consequences. 
With Henry IV*s words — Paris vaut bien une messe — /* the mean- 
ing is conveyed that religion is after all a matter of expediency, hence 
of indifference. In the face of the turbulent and violent period dur- 
ing which they were uttered, these words are self-explanatory. The 
far-sighted and diplomatic monarch in adopting this policy aimed at 
uniting two irreconcilable parties engaged in a fractricidal fight and 
at bringing an end to useless bloodshed. The move of Henry IV 
paved the way for a possible religious tolerance. With the super- 
ficial Voltairian conception of religion, which may still hold sway 
among a certain class of people, religion is made to appear as an 
instrument of policy useful for governments and princes in order to 
hold the people in check." With Pierre Bayle's paradoxical and 
chimerical hypothesis that a society of atheists could exist by abiding 
simply to the precepts of their conscience and human laws we are told 
that religion is not even necessary for the preservation of a people ; this 
is the culmination or climax of a super-critical and logical tendency. 
With Chaumette's ephemeral cult of the Goddess Reason of the 
French Revolution we are given a spiritualized or rather a rationalized 



*«Biontaigne, Essajrs, Book II, Chapter XII, Apolocy of Raimond Sobond. 

""Montaigne, Essays, Book II, Chapter V. 

•Voltaire, Lettre i M. de Pomaret, 15 Janvier, 1769, quoted from Nonrrisson, Ls 
VoHairianisme, p. 397. 

*'Nourri8son, Opus cit., p. 412. 

""Upon the same occasion he wrote to La Belle Gabrielle: "C'est demain que je fais 
le saut p^rilleux." To-morrow I take the fatal leap. Voltaire, Diet, philos. Anecdotes. 

■•In Voltaire's works passages expressing this thought are not uncommon: **It is 
true that, in every country, the populace requires the strongest curb, and that if Bayle 
had had but five or six hundred peasants to govern, he would not have failed to an- 
nounce to them a rewarding and avenging God"; 'It is theni absolutely necessary for 
princes and people that the idea of a Supreme Being— creating, governing, rewarding, 
and punishing--be profoundly engraved in their minds." Voltaire, Diet. 
AthAsms. 
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religion. With the unjust and oft-repeated saying that French 
Catholics go to churdi only three times in their lifetime, that is, at the 
time of their christening, their marriage, and their death, 
religion imderstood in such a light would be little short of an 
ornamental and social subterfuge. Another view both sarcastic 
and caustic coming from the radical and disenchanted pen of 
Romain Rolland i!s caused undoubtedly by die fact that warring 
nations in the last catacl3rsm invoked God in turn for protec- 
tion and for aid; lii.2isX.tT God, one of the characters in the 
play, Liluti, is msAt to say: "My positioin is all correct. I am a man 
Vf order, I respect die State — all Ac States; My princtpU, sir, b 
always to be on good tenxB widi diose that are strong. Whoever 
diey arc, they are fine, they are good, ihcjr arc — strong. When one 
has said that, one has said everjrthing. They change sometimes* but 
I change with them, or even 1^ qtiarter-of-an-hpur before. 0! I am 
not to be caught. And you will always find me, always, on the nglit 
side".** True, all of these views — ^the outcome of the Frenchman's 
critical attitude applied to religious matters and love for ideas — ^be- 
long rather to the realm of theory than of practise. 

The Frenchman of to-day who has broken in deed and word 
from his traditional faith is not necessarily a skeptic in the broad . 
sense of the word. Far from it. He acknowledges and cherishes 
the beneficial influence of his traditional church. He rebels, how- 
ever, not only at certain given dogmas or ceremonials, but also at 
having his conduct of life directed or prescribed by an establisht 
authority." Aside from occasional exceptions, most of those misnamed 
French skeptics hold a religious belief similar to that held by the 
Unitarians in America; the only difference is that in France they 
are scattered and not affiliated to any sectarian group whatever. 
Foreigners make the mistake at times of considering these non-sec- 
tarians as indifferent or irreligious to say the least. 

Thus if we take into consideration the evolution of the French- 
man's critical and rationalistic attitude thruout the last centuries, 
we shall not be surprised at finding in France a few groups of men 
who discreetly profess an attitude of complete indifference in the 
matter of religious observances. These men, public spirited and law- 
abiding as they are, are citizens who live a life not essentially dif- 
ferent from the strictest and most rigid church-goers; they are en- 

«>Romaiti RoUand, Iiluli» p. 51>S2. 

/^Anatole France humorously admits thiit he was at a loss, what sins to confess wheo 
ten years old, and wonders how a ishild of ^hat afire tiiay be expected to analyze iiis corr- 
Ibieace so nicely. See L» Livrv dti waoa add,. t>. IIP- Ernest Reman; in his iWvenirs 
d'enCanc* tt de j mvnmn m tells that he also had about the same experience. 
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4owe4 y^ ^ his)i 9!WC ^ ^^tep^ li^H^g> h^iKu:, re^M^, ai^4 
hyixiaii fellowship, widi ieelings of kindness apd oierc^, and with ^ 
\^lq^e8tioned interest and enthusiasm in the higher pur^Mits of life. 
TJiis altitude is not^iiog else b^t t^ practical zi^aV;Katipn of di^e, 
^lOlpu^ P^Mrs^do^cal idefis adyax^ced by lf^%t 9^3^ io hi^ Th^uffjhM 
on 0ine Com^^- T^ ^tjtitq^e qd|s ior our f^^entiqp ; i^ n|ay n^el^ 
lie 9^ wl^tl^er i^is is a locial jMjtifpgcq^iv #intcgratpb^ a^d 
4^encp^tioii^ ^iW^y t;^ H^do^btf^ lofer^nIl^lg stgnjs qr {^e^ioi^mif^ 

s^ f^ gfial of i9^ui'# c^uj^^n. ^K^tsvc^ it ^aay or i^ill b^> it 
C^Q^ j^ .pa|^ t Wa9l;ice4 fm^ upd^dleiigc^ At Uw ^^||9» tm^ lull 
se;99iit|}<^ flf^t be 0}upi^ to ^ ^ t)i^ ^is .is.iipt ^ yr^^it-s^^^ 
%t{^}i^ jj^i)^ indiifidi^ p^ ^cr t^mo^ ^he ^;(<5(|f;|ffl;i^^ at Jaifpc. 

cft ,coi^f9if^ .cqiiiol^tipo, j|U8p9rt, ^ tm^Hr^pn frofn J^oa ji^ 
baa iH^ ^ Jim^i ^w^P^ ^ 'd^gjpn «Wf .can jic pi^WW^ SPX" 
^ngJIHM?^ Wlif<ilW» hoRcfj^, and jpc^thniB. J^c ieds' tl^t %,^d 
liyHil^ibc^ >^ blefik, 4«q|fy».?uifl 43^t9xmg^ wi^qi^ ^ D'Argcinftn, 
a l|iif%c^ ,pf ffffcjgii Mi^T^ ,w4cr jLquis ^V, S^}/l)A wit bcl^ j^-, 
prcaHMifi; l^s s^fitiip^ ifi ,the mid^ s4 an incrc^^ulqus society: ''t^f^ve- 
Mre^ ito ^e n^nfelfi^u^ apd $u|^iaai(|iral I \^e ,hf|pe for not|)H^ aioy 
Ipagcp: or ^t ,le^ H^le. What aire we acco^lishitfg .^pqn ^is 
world?. ... To enjoy, to sleep, to eat, to have some sensual f^s^-^ 
i|^ . . . . ];f tb^t 1$ aH^y we hs^d better not be living. Is it then o^orth 
white to cospe into thi^ world ?"^ Pa;|cal's ti^e M(ords still f^^ ^e^fly* 
respon^^ from the majority of his countrymen: "The heart has it^. 
rea^pn^ wbidi the rea^qn knows notbinjg about; ^e jbiow it in ifi 
thpus^d ways. Ift isthe beatt tb^ feels God, afid pot ^he r^soo,, 
TlbifJ is 4f^^• -God senjsible to tbe heart not to the reason".*" 

At the $igii of ibepe conditions one nsay assume that France 
oM^m a ready fieU for iniasicmary and evangelistic work. It is a 
mislak^n assuimHlon. In this respect the critical Frenchomn's in* 
veterfHe distrust of sectarian novelties not sanctioned by his daily 
e?(pertaM:e with realities comes again into play. He rather clings to ' 

.f^'Argenton, hUmmkm, Vol. V, p. 235-296, BiMiotbitiue EMTtriemic. 
4*Fa#cal, "E^iuf^lp, {». 23|S, <X W. Wi«ht'« tr^^nsjUtum. Jb^er viovpoint should tic 
noted here. M. viviaid, the eminent French statesman, during his recent Visit In this 
cQui^tx? .in»de this .inteceating comment upon tjbe French Attitude toward religion: 
**There were those .who thought that we .were a ligl^t -hearted, skeptjical, ^superficial na- 
tion without spiritual forcesj and witnout moral ihspiratioh/ untft' the great war came, 
and the truth appeared in full light. Then it was understood .that France had twenty 
cy^if ilfiot oi advancing (Civilisation in the, rights tSM^ lihesties of mankind. Do.not iotget 
tnat we are a nation of tolerance, believers in religiottw til^erty. tl^t we are a people tfi 
strong faith, and we protect and respect -^H religious faiths.*', Ct.,'Nofdiwestem Christian 
Aihrocnte, Vol. LXIX, No. 19, p. ^. T ' - 
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his ancestral faidi as Montaigne and Rabelais did in the 16th century, 
true to Renan's words: "How good old customs are! Superficial 
minds are not aware of their depth T'^ Critical, skeptical, and religious 
minds agree to this view. Innovators are also intolerant of new 
ideas and of others' viewpoints. Anatole France's opinion applies 
here: ''I diould dread more a religion fashioned too punctually. 
This religion, were it based upon the most indulgent and beautiful 
morality, would at first work with a vexatious strictness and with 
a painful exactness. I prefer an intolerance grown rusty and dull 

"^ by usage to a charity newly whetted and brightened".* The French- 
jman will listen curteously to the means and advantages of Utr pos- 
sible conversion, but he will tax to the uttermost the patience of the 
most gifted missionary when put to the crucial test No other than 
the Abbe Ernest Dimnet recently dissuaded some people from trying 
to make Protestants from the French, and to quote his words: **We 
^ould only be poor stuff. A Frenchman is better in his native un- 
converted state".** Prospective missionaries in France should bear in 
mind Montesquieu's still forceful and pertinent statement in the 
matter: "He who would have me change my religion is led to that, 
without doubt, because he would not change his own, altho force 
were employed; and yet he finds it strange that I will not do a 
thing which he himself will not do, perhaps for the empire of the 
world".*' 

Lastly, mention must be made of the Frenchman's decided fond- 
ness, I would say, passion, for ideas — another outstanding and very 
characteristic feature of his make-up which is plainly the outcome or 
rather the counterpart of his super-critical attitude. The French- 
man likes to juggle and to do acrobatic stunts with ideas. He de- 

\ lights in studying and testing their possibilities and the forms which 
they may capriciously assume in his mind, altho this sort of enter- 
tainment and this kind of searching into the mysterious may 3rield 
to his knowledge unpleasant truths and mental tortures. Because: 
"Of all charms that touch our souls the most moving is that of the 
mysterious. Beauty undraped is no beauty, and what we love the 
best is always the unknown".** This feature incidentally follows 
what has been said in the foregoing pages. Critical, rational, and 

"^ tolerant minds welcome ideas more readily than emotional ones; the 

«*Ernest Renan, Drames phffloaophiques, Le Prdtre de Nemi, p. 391. 
"Anatole France, Le Manneciuin d'oaier. 

^Abb^ Ernest t)imnet» Professor at the Catholic College Stanislas of Paris, Harpers 
Weddy, November, 1920, p. 754-755. 

^'Montesquieu, The Persian Letters, Letter 86^ 
"Anatole France, The Garden ol Epicurus, p. 128. 
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latter are usually too much absorbed by dieir passions and sentiments 
to lend an impartial hearing and attention to new ideas. Moreover, 
such a critical acumen as evinced by the works of Montaigne, Saint 
Evremondf Bayle, and Montesquieu, as Edouard Rod well says,^ 
demands an epoch of absolute intellectual freedom in order to develop 
and prosper freely. Undoubtedly France has offered in her history 
such favorable epochs, and her literature, for good or evil, stands 
preeminently as the product of the rational mind. Under the in- 
fluence of such a passion for ideas one is led up to choose, analyze, 
criticize, adopt, or abandon things in turn according to one's likes 
and dislikes. This outcome inevitably and obviously creates in one 
a particular frame of mind which is distinctly skeptical. In various 
ways and for obvious reasons the advantages of this skeptical frame 
of mind are evident and have been interestingly enumerated by the 
great skeptic Pierre Bayle, who himself had more than once the op- 
portunity of availing himself of them: "It is the most convenient 
thing in the world ; you can argue against all comers with impunity 
and without being afraid of these arguments ad hominem which at 
times cause ^so much vexation. You are not afraid of the retort, 
since, upholding nothing, you heartily surrender to all the sophistries 
and all the reasonings in the world whatever opinion it may be. 
You are never obliged to assume the defensive. In short, you dis- 
pute and argue to your heart's content about all kinds of subjects 
without being afraid of retaliation"." Equipt with this attitude and 
an unimpeachable logic a skillful man surely holds in his hand a 
most dangerous weapon.** The brilliant conversationalists in the 
French salons in the last centuries, fully aware of its force and range, 
handled this weapon to perfection and with profit I cannot but 
give a few quotations which illustrate better than any conunent 
would do the easy, off-hand, and unconstrained manner in which 
certain authors exprest their views on various subjects of import. 
By the light of an apparently serene but, in fact, essentially bold 
skepticism these authors know how to hold in check the overweening 
conceit and wild excesses of the products of an over-assertive human 
reason. 



"•Edouard Rod, NouvvDm Etudes sur k XIX«. sttde, p. 68. 

■•Pierre Bayle, OtmrrM divr aei. Vol. IV, p. 541, edition of 1737, The Hague. An- 
other expression of this attitude taken from the same author: ''With the exception o£ 
the truths of religion, I look upon all other disputes only as witticisms in which it is, of 

no concern to me whether people take the pros or cons If those with whom I must 

liye get along better with Aristotle than with Gassendi or Descartes, I let them alone; 
I am none the less their friend and servafit." OmnrrMy La Cabal* CUm^riqua, Vol. 11, 
p. 656. 

'^Pierre Bayle, Oauvres dlvr sei. Vol. I, p. 77, expresses this thought: "No one is to 
be more dreaded than a clever man who is a good logician. He overthrows the most 
substantial books, and unless you are a good logician you caimot cope with hinu" 
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Vtpltaiiic uphdd that to devise wctsypiiysical systems is to "wc*vc 
cobwebs" like BnfUT px to wntc fictians Hke t^Qtcartes;" be maia^ 
t^iined, imtberqipre* that these s^^j^tKins ai;e sUl dreams that do nojt 
tad»)i in ^itjr^ V^tsire ligam ifk A9$i: '^iour ;diou$a«d vplMme^ «ff 
9PM«whj^ if^ /apt %sa^ i« nftot cwr soid h'T Bi^le 4iiO(yKef!Ql 
^nlj^ i^9c^^t]r in pbUoAoshar: **T^ imm I stud^y yhil^scHPJky* idw 
i^Q^ iiiiQi^^ai^tx I 4i9i;«P!yei: m k*. The dtfi^renfie if^tm^m ithc sis^ 
ia^t^nlir.a jMOiion r^f.jpqw M^abiitty fofifif or ;1«S- .....I ja ft fMir 
nwrtyy wjihAWt any bioid o^ ^ImMiimv and mt ivsho cofMicbrs Am^ 
1^ ^Epftsuiiiis^ md Pfi^oaifiQs m im»tQ» «af ispdmlaftjoBs iwbwi I 
i^% Qi; b^a^ afiwdMRg aa I wth la aaab *aiidi «i4 such M menaal 
mn^m l^nr <biin jaH^ is«h^' "< A aoanmri ai^ jommi^ acadi^g 
4Bil|.foib#vfi^l{iiditaA^^^ skap^ 

^ #^wil fiA j^iaQiQe'a X# i:2vW ^tf Mvt0re Bmi¥»d tMifea: 
"WM. a ifiraip ^fibiQc frf |)«Qba UPh haya w ywr iieb^!^ <aaiips 
^l«a; wfiliiw >^ (iM jiai^ant'a J^aor^ %ft«d j^ bi^e red aheoa 
m'^^'^f^ iindaad. I faaTaif wUii#e want, 'laiid th«e is i^ I 
49«l$lll^oHraiwdiJngAti9li TMrrJijao^tajia^Qfie^f ibaaeboob 
ijdMi d|M9 iHit iqppiisadiat av^tber . lihMs inhcn a man bwniis ibaw 
^ ba 4aiQS «al baqw ^iibai taibink." Em^hamiMiR^ ^^MMdiQle Vrmm 
<^^M^ th^ fKmnn^i^ ^at:: ''fip^fic tmAm iHkr f$8^m^ 
£k(PP ^m^^ ir^xy ^\ mik adds: "T^hr «ivaMit*s poi^ws o* ohaar^ 
wtioQ arfi^ UaMtnd rtp lumacaAeas ^aad ^nomenai aod cati newer 
QQ9iet^:alP abe.^MbalAQpe ^ hnow aoy>dunc of ihe tnie aature of 
tibifiis^ iU ife ^imifd with aiimctww!^ ia ai4y a hm»afi lo^ after 
aU; j(| a!l9f moiv ^thai» tbe siJ^ed ic}^ but none in any (difkaoRt way. 
Xbe ifQan of adenpe inulitidies rtbe points pf ^tUsiot bedwoen man 
appyd na^ttc^) but b« is prohib^j!id> juftt as #U!cfc as i«>e ai»e, f com «i- 
q^ili^g why thay are ao iprpdiwed*'.* • JRaseal >mflue«ced by Mon- 
yiigg^ wondw a^t the yariciiiy and ificonSi^towy of ^ur ethics: "Thwe 
i^^ffu^ of higher ^titude ovce^mAiiin all }urispix!udiefice. A meafidian 
dficides the truth; fui\dam^c^al U^iss c^oge in a few years; right 
ba^ its i^pocbs. I^tiabl^ j^tioe bounded b^r a river, truth this side 
tbf^ F^reaeas., ^rror that side"." AAatok Erance, in turn, over- 
emphasizes this fact and advances that there are no ethics, but only 
manners and customs whi<^ in turn may change {nnp generatioq to 



«^?<)I^ir^..O«iW«W,M«vUttN^ tfQbiiid'«ce<)ki(Mi, Vol. ^^VIQ» p. m. 

^Voltaire^ ^Sbitms, ,IHct. pltfldy/ Ai|y|. 

•>Bayre, OeuvrM, LettrM \ sa Familk^ Vol I, p. 126. 

fV^Moal, IhwjUlHi, Wight-* Imniiatioii, p. <183. 
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geaeration, from eDUHtry t^ cdulitfy, ffom centin^ to eentufy:'' 
Another expression on esdietics has more diftn pdssmg interest: 
"EMbetics rest on no s^lfd foun&tion. It is all in tiife air. It "fe 
mffpm^ to fttit on ediMS; bift tAere is no mxSti tKi«i^ «» eiMcs. Therfc 
i% m iodi tktttg m sod6h«y ; invr jret feMfogf. Th^ ebnn^kte h>ttnd 
«f tbe sdenctt Im Mf«r tidstM «0f« di dMe hi^^ 4( if. Atig^e^ 
Cowter wbostf work i» a propha^^. Wlien bioldgf is eventoaitf eoff- 
iiitiitBd, Ami it to 8ii)r ^tfid iflSliMs ^ ytSMrs h^nce, it \i4ll %e k 
Mitifcr 6^ HRK^' Cftnurmr diM, Mi then onl^, k wilt lAe ^lfi»#ii^ 
li btut4i»onsdid fdMdatioM itQ>«tem »f «st^^ But 1^ iHtt 
iteM #ur plittit wit fee t«rr ^d Mi drariilg Mk)t the g^al of Mi 
ibtmMf'T I*ipanMl«r ^ i^sfirMig MMykd ^ir it^ a InmuA 
infiMiihniil^ aneonilm lb n tMNtn^wra^ pNyctetogdlt' *Ti^ tMth 
■10 wijitf MBH t^lKilu Nbl tw pftntef H MmMapi^) tifilt r M iHis^y 
with W teM^pci>iiniiC> K< tfWllKte^ «it til< ia^tfltf -llh t*>fe BfeA 
i^pwiiMioif Wffi bt ^09 » tfMsonil WUffe lnt^rM«# fef t >6tttlak 
trnrn of iMriUiiqF''.*' V^Mur W\m ^4>and ^MnfM^ )Miieit# «lie 
pmpit use <yf thi^ iitiitcfe wlJM he iski^x *^8)6^d!Mi \#iMar iifiei^ 
dUdlgr wldil)iiadem ^ ^ptwiktfoitf, iritb 4r^y thebldgiam'*;^ 

Stfch flings at tte feest prorfA^ of fmita^n w^iibknidd'fh^l^ 
goffOi do not ntfttfssdriljr lead the Areptical Frenehmdn, mtcfti %f 
k>ve for ideas, to ignorantisM, s^If-^mptacetk^, '^mM ihtelR^d 
ikferda. Uley lead him bift rarely to pif^hiisik thbiights as iStMt 
IfWiced by pdtets l&e Alfred de Vigtiy and LecOnte de tMt; thei^ 
hopelessly pesnmbtic thoughts are r^dler teraperaitiental tefth theito 
individttal writers. 

Seol le siloicf^ est grand : tout le reste est f aiblesse. 

De Vigny^ La Mttrt du hup. 

Moit je t'envie, au fond du tombeau calme et noir, 
D'etre affranchi de vivre et de ne plus savoir 
La honte de penscr et I'horreur d'etre un homme. 

Lecbnte de Lisle, A un Pohe mowant. 

These skeptical flings at tiBK» miihsM whh disappowitimiit are 
thoughts which, after all, may enter moat men'a minds m dkir wtf- 
dunging mood$ without prerentmg them from pcrlorming th^ daily 

-'----- --7r 

»Petit de JuUeville, Hist, de la Lit. franc.. Vol. VIH, p. 231. 

*Aiiatole France, 1f^ dardten of Cpicunn, pp. 1S7-1S8. 

**Gu8taye Lebon, La Rivohstioii francaisa, pp. 1^-1^1. About the same thoMskt is 
found in France, The Garden of Eflcnrui, p. m, Which passage appears ttet^om in 
Le Crime de Sylv o e tro Bonnard of the same aMfiiA. ' 

«VolUire, Oewres, Vol XXXV, i^. 214 
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work and duty. They act as a solvent and teach men a certain 
amount of intellectual honesty and humility; they do not deter the 
scientific research of scientists like Buffon, Laplace, Lavoisier, Pasteur, 
or Berthelot and their intellectual development. Altho conscious of 
the unbounded power of human reason, the critical Frenchman fully 
recognizes in accord with Montaigne and Pascal its helplessness and 
misuse, and to quote Gustave Lebon: "Whenever any religious or 
political faith has triumphed, reason not only cannot bring any in- 
fluence to bear upon it, but reason itself always finds motives to in- 
terpret it, to justify it, and to try to impose it upon people".** In 
fact in die realm of knowledge, learning, and science the critical 
attitude serves the Frenchman to great advantage. He turns out to 
be a true and faithful believer, excessive at times in his ebullition, 
effervescence^ and enthusiasm. Renan, one of the great lovers of 
ideas, sings this paean in praise of learning: "Science alone is pure. . . 
Propaganda does not concern it Its duty is to prove and not to 
persuade nor convert. . . .Science alone seeks the pure truth. Alone 
it gives the good reasons of the truth and applies a severe criticism 
in the ways of conviction".** Even Voltaire reproaches Bayle for his 
lack of familiarity with the natural sciences and adds: "There are 
things upon which it is not allowed to cast any doubt".** The critical 
Frenchman, the receiver of a self-contained civilization, reveres the 
products of the mind however paradoxical and quixotic they may be. 
He has respect for Plato's, Aristotle's, or Spinoza's sjrstems, even tho 
he calls them dreams, because they are beautiful and the sincere 
buildings of a human mind. And all these things considered he is 
conscious of the veracity of Gustave Lebon's statement: "Intellec- 
tual errors have no lasting action. Errors of sentimental or mystical 
origin are the only ones which overturn the world".** He has rever- 
ence for explorers and for discoverers because he knows that such 
men dare to snatch the truth from nature so as to relieve the longing 
and aching mind. The fact that the intellectual history of France 
is told almost completely by the existence of statues in public squares 
and public buildings all over France is indicative of his gratitude to 
die men who have enlivened his earthly travel. The awe and, I 
would almost say, superstition in which he holds his savants, scien- 
tists, authors, and artists serve as an indication of the Frenchman's 
strong sjonpathy for ideas. 

**Ga8Uye Lebon, La Rivolution fwin^i— , p. 37. 
••Ernest Renan, Vi« de Jtew, PacM choi^M, p. 85. 
••Voltaire, Omnrras, Vol. XXXV, p. 216. 
•HSnstaTe Lebon, quoted from Lm AmmiIw, Sept. 12, 1900. 
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In conclusion, as I may interpret it, the critical Frenchman is a 
man who has fallen heir to the traditions of an old nation rich in 
world experience; a man precociously mature who has early been 
taught by a blunt and unreserved contact with the realities of life 
to preserve in his daily conduct a wavering, hesitating, play-safe* and 
non-committal attitude which is interpreted by people as showing in- 
difference, doubt, skepticism ; a man who, indeed, loves ideas as such, 
but cares little to put them into use; a super-critic— especially true 
of his representative writers — ^who faithfully and frankly studies and 
analyzes ideas and questions from all sides and angles, and who re- 
produces them in speech or writing fearlessly and unconcernedly, but 
also at times rather indiscreetly. The critical Frenchman is, after 
all, a man of changing moods, contradictions, and inconsistencies. 
If, in the ordinary situations of life, he is at first predisposed to be 
distrustful of every idea not supported by facts and experiences, and 
if he is at first appeal irresponsive to generosity* he is nevertheless 
amenable to the highest pitch of enthusiasm for the sake of ideals 
whether religious or political, literary, artistic, or scientific. This very 
man* by a play of irony, is intensely human and is carried off his 
feet by his higher and nobler faculties for a cause which he thinks 
most fair and most humane, and for which he entertains no doubt, 
no distrust whatever. This distrustful disposition undoubtedly lacks 
loftiness in flight; it confines one within the realm of everyday ex- 
perience, the commonplace, the positive. True, but this attitude has, 
indeed, its own advantages and compensations. It teaches restraint, , 

control over one's passions, tolerance, respect for others' opinions, j y" 
modesty, and humility; it warns one against dogmatism and fanati- 
cism, sham and hypocrisy, violence and hatred, bluff and humbug; 
and last but not least, it frees one from eventual disappointment. 
This is worth something. With all the frailties and virtues inherent 
in a critical mind, the Frenchman is striving in his own way after 
intellectual and moral perfection whichj as Ernest Renan intimates,** 
is the goal of humanity* and as long as intellectual frankness, sanity, 
and honesty have any place left upon this earth, he may be counted 
upon to give his share of influence in the future. 

If we compare the critical attitude of the French mind with the 
responsive, generous, hopeful, active, and undoubting attitude of the 
American mind, the contrast between the two is impressively striking. 
As a rule the average American is young in thought and spirit Hope, 
optimism, and enthusiasm, everlasting and unceasing, spring in his 



^Ernest Renan, L'A^mir 4t la tdiBi, PagM rfcnJgJM, p. Si 
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huknah breast. Idealistic, yet at times obtrusively practical, he is 
credulous aind ittii^ressionable. Fads and novelties, in whatever line 
of human thought or activity it may be^ find him a follower, a 
disciple, and a believicr. Very responsive to benevolent and philan- 
thropic calls, he leaves no appeal unarisv^red. Thinking ^licerely 
that he; can i<ef onH huih^nity by mlE^hods and theories he ilMfefistiga- 
bly sets 6tit to build ^dHiCational miilhuf ai:tones gsflot^, regatdle^ of 
dost and #aste» and to traSn willy iiitiy ahd' in an amazin^'y shbrt 
tihke everybody's mental receptacle in all fiielils of htitHto Kifky^Hedge. 
Aftho he ri^tl^ upliolds and procllutns high (fohiotratiie ideals^ he ili 
ai^t to m^intiiAi ^^c in^tutiolt^ Oi" sbdkl Oita^^fioils #hit3i^ oft^ 
ait iiui%et%^ of ng;til da^ disMinkiod^ Dllfe^ltf ^terpriSK^.ldFt uh^ 
ftiv^t hf ddlbrs #ut^ hfth to acHoh akid cKatfei^ aH hii energy. 
For t^ sate of a minor pk^sctti:^ ith^ib^iiieilt, HbWe^f, h^ will 
#itck a Whole hou^ or write a #h6k bbok oter a^auii witlio^iit »d<fihi$ 
mx&i to b^iity sbid kSho#ledge.*' Ut thinks, #rf%es, ahd adKs fast, 
a trifle too fiist; he Ibve^ #brds aiid at tikn<esr takes tlieitt' fbr ttfeas; 
he trusts the prints #o¥d too ihineh and becokhek a little tod pdA- 
tive, dogmatic, atid intolerant in his ot>inions and dedsions. In what- 
evieir he does or says, he acts as his owh inihutable press agent and 
advertises his intellectual or industrial goods convincingly without 
biding aM^are of its lack of propriety and good form. Mistakes and 
failures do not deter him; he aggressively makes a fresh start with 
feitewcd ardor and impetus while his foreign brother would remain 
heljiless and disheartened. His culture — z, thing which has com- 
paratively little marketing value in America at this time, because it 
Cannot be easily seen, weighed, and sold — ^has not always kept pace 
with his fine, well-groomed, and athletic looks and with his snug 
and well-tailored clothes. In a bountiful land of golden opportunity 
where dreams seem to come true, he naturally prefer^ visions and 
possibilities to realities atid actual facts; with no thought of impend- 
ing death, living as if life had no end, he bustles and hustles strenu- 
ously buoyed up by limitless confidence in search of material happi- 
ness. Catering more to the ephemeral than to the permanent, he has 
little time for individual introspection and meditation; his social or 
jM'ofessional success, with all the wiles ahd wastefulAeiss that it entails, 
absorbs his energy. Hi's country, successful, happy, prosperous, ahd 
victorious, does nbt knoW Ae pangs and bt^erhess of humiliation 
brought by d^eat and natibhal d^espbndehcy; tliiis fortuniate condition 

' : »•.'■• 1 ' I ;-';t: ij-. rr ■■' ■ ■,; m ,| -i. • ..i r ■ , - .- ■ ■ ^ ■ 

*^Aft a practical instance witkin my own field of in te r e st 1 -wish to refer to the 
twenty or more Spanish Grammars publisht in this country in the last quarter of a 
oentttfy. 
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naturally reflects upon his outlook on life. Blessed with boundless 
self-reliance unsurpast by any other inhabitant of the old world, he 
feels capable of moulding his destiny and solving his life's problems 
each one as they come. Unafraid he looks confidently and securely 
into the future surveying the whole horizon with a clean, bright, and 
masterful sweep. His shortcomings are those of a youthful and suc- 
cessful nation untrammelled by traditions, and they are super- 
abundantly counterbalanced by his attractive and splendid qualities. 
He may feel with a certain amount of pride and truth that with his 
energy, his intelligence, and his undisturbed faith in humanity he is, 
indeed, the man of promise. 

It may well be asked how this critical attitude of the French 
mind impresses the average American mind. Plainly with all its 
redeeming features there is something cold, antagonistic, jarring, and 
restrictive; in fact, there is something diametrically opposed to the 
free and individualistic expansion and communicativeness of the 
American character about it True, therein lie the fundamental and 
almost irreconcilable divergences between the two nations. A dis- 
passionate and unbiast recognition of these constitutional differences 
must impose itself and lead to a better reciprocal understanding be- 
tween the two countries. It must be remembered that there exists 
among nations like among individuals a variety of ideals, viewpoints, 
and inconsistencies which tend ultimately to work out for the general 
welfare of all concerned. The sooner they are appreciated and 
thrashed out impartially and sympathetically, the better the under- 
standing will be. These differences do not mean that there should 
be room for friction or cause for a feeling of inferiority on either 
side. A blending of the two attitudes would 3rield an interesting 
product, but, so as it is, before the impossibility of ever attaining 
such an ideal, we have to reconcile ourselves to the facts and look 
upon these different attitudes or conceptions of life as we do upon 
certain natural phenomena, that is, with interest and curiosity. 
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